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weighty and fierce, such as might seem fit to strangle a beai
or a lion. On each of the sumpter-beasts was perched either a
long-tailed she-ape or (as saith the poet)" a he-ape that mimics
the face of man/'
When he entered into any village or town of France, first
came the grooms on foot, "born to consume the fruits of the
earth," to the number of some two hundred and fifty.   These
went in bands of six or ten, chanting some song of their own
land in their native fashion.   Then, after a space, came the
coupled hounds, and the greyhounds in their slips and leashes
and all other kinds of hounds, with their own runners and
attendants. Then, after a moderate distance, these iron-bound
chariots came creaking over the stones of the streets, covered
with great skins sewn together.   After another small space
came the sumpter-beasts, ridden by the grooms who knelt on
the horses' rumps.  Some of the French, coming forth from
their doors at this noise, would ask who came here, with all
this household "The English Chancellor," men would answer,
"sent on a mission to the King of France."  Then said these
French, "Marvellous is this English king, who hath such a
Chancellor to journey in such state as this!"   After a while
behind the packhorses came the squires bearing the knights5
shields and leading their chargers; then other squires; then
the noble youths; then the falconers with their birds; then the
stewards and masters and servants of the Chancellor's house-
hold; then the knights and clerks, riding two and two; last
of all, the Chancellor himself, with a few familiars riding
around him*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